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“ Megasthenes has described the couiitry, its soil, 
climate, anirr. . its and 

religion, the manners of its people and their arts— 
in short the whole of Indian life from the king to 
the 'remotest trike ; and he has scanned every object 
with a mind sound and unprejudiced, without 
overlooking even trifling and minute circums¬ 
tances.” 

“ He was able not only to describe ltpw the 
Kingdom of Frasii was governed, but also to give 
an estimate of the power of other nations and the 
strength of their armies. Hence we cannot wonder 
that Indian ideas are to be found in the books of 
Megasthenes, mixed up with accounts of what he 
personally observed and with Greek ideas,” 





SCHWANBECK AND McCRINDlE ON MEGASTHENES 


i. The ancient Greeks knew of the existence 
of India as early as the heroic times, for articles of 
Indian merchandise are mentioned in The Homeric 
poems. But they had little real knowledge of the 
land. They considered it to be an Eastern Ethiopia , 
resembling Egypt. This analogy proved a fruitful 
source of error, for example the division of the body 
politic into seven castes by Megasthenes is mainly 
to be traced to this source* Till the Persian wars 


* Herodotus had divided the people of Egypt into seven 
castes viz priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, trades* 
men, interpreters, and steersmen. Megasthenes may therefore 
have taken it for granted that there were seven castes in 
India, It is a curious fact that from the time of Alexander’s 
expedition to a comparatively recent date, geographers and 
others have continually drawn analogies between Egypt 
and India. Egypt was watered by the Nile ; India was 
watered by the Indus, The Nile produced crocodiles ; the 
Indus produced alligators. The Nile had a delta ; so had 
the Indus. Beans grew' in Egypt; and beans grew iu the 
Panjab. The same animals were to be found in Egypt 
and India, The people of Ethiopia were darker comple* 
xioned than the people of Egypt ; and the people of 
Southern India were darker complexioned than the people 
of Northern India, 


Wkeder . 





th^erfeeeks had no definite knowledge of India. In 
Herodotus and Ktesias, however, we have detailed 
accounts, Ktesias lived as physician to the Persian 
monarch, Artaxerxes Mnemon. Unfortunately a 
good deal of fable is intermixed with his descrip¬ 
tions, and it was left to the followers of Alexander 
the Great to give fairly accurate accounts of the 
coitntry* Alexander carried with him scientific 
men as well as men of literary culture, capable oF 
observing things and describing the countries he 
passed through, Hence we get a crop of narra¬ 
tives and Memoirs relating to India. These 
works are now unfortunately lost, but their subs¬ 
tance is to be found, condensed in Slrabo ) Pliny 
and A rrian . 

2, We have little detailed definite information 
regarding Megasthenes himself. “Megasthenes was 
sent on an embassy to vSandrokottos at Palirn- 
bothra” “He remained for some time with the 
Indian King, and wrote a history of Indian affairs, 
that he might hand down to posterity a faithful 
account of all that he had witnessed.” “ Megas¬ 
thenes, the historian lived with Seleukos Nikator” 
\ ( Megasthenes who lived with Sibyrtios the satrap 
of Arachosia and who says that he often visited 
Sandrakottos, King of the Indians”,—these are 
some of the scanty references to Megasthenes in 
our ancient authorities. From these sources we 


( 3 ) 

“Megasthenes was the r 
of Seleukos at the court of Sibyrtios, Satrap of 
Arachosia, and that he was sent from thence as 
the King’s ambassador to Sandrakottos at Palim- 
bothra.”—How long he stayed in India cannot be 
determined, but he probably set out for Palimbothra 
between 302 and ?88 B. C. 

As to the parts of the country which he saw, 
it would seem from his accounts that he knew 
Kabul and the Punjab. He reached Palibothra 
travelling along the Royal Road. He himself 
tells us that he knew the lower part of the country 
traversed by the Ganges only by hearsay. He 
also spent sometime in an Indian camp, where it 
is not known. 

Probably he did not pay more than one visit 
to India. Robertson conjectures that he frequently 
visited India; for one thing he had such an accurate 
knowledge of things Indian. But he may have 
acquired this knowledge from his protracted stay 
at Pataliputra, and the texts which bear on this 
point perhaps mean no more than that he had 
frequent interviews with Chandra Gupta. 

3. As to the veracity of Megasthenes and his 
value as a writer, we may note in passing that he 
is often unjustly ranked on a par with Ktesias ; 
Eratosthenes, Strabo and Pliny being among those 
who disparage him. Strabo for example declares 




faith can be placed in Megasthenes ; witness 
the latter’s story of gold digging ants ; while Pliny 
asserts that conflicting and incredible are his 
accounts, Arrian however speaks of Megasthenes 
at; an approved writer. 

After all, fault is mainly found with two parts 
of the accounts of Megasthenes viz. where he 
speaks of the fabulous races of India, and where 
he speaks of Heracles and Dionysus. As to the 
first, the Aryan Indians were surrounded by 
aboriginal barbarians whom they intensely disliked. 
They formed a hideous mental picture of these 
which the poets further exaggerated, as is seen in 
the epic poems and in the popular conception of 
the Rakshasas. Sir William Muir in his Original 
Sanskrit Texts quotes passages which give a 
vivid realistic description of the aboriginal tribes 
with whom the Aryan settlers came into contact, 
some of these tribes being spoken of as Vyaghra - 
mukhas (men with heads of tigers); others as 
Turanga Vadanas ( having horse’s heads ) ; others 
again as Swnpadas (with feet like dogs), Megas¬ 
thenes like the followers of Alexander, must have 
heard thes z fables* from the Brahmins, 

* That reports about these tribes should have reached 
Greece is not to be wondered at For fables invented with 
some glow of poetic fervour have a remarkable facility in 
gaining a wide currency. 



Megasthenes related truthfully what he saw and 
what he was told. Thus the amount of reliance 
to be placed on any particular narration depends on 
the nature of his source of information. The 
Brahmins in authority were his informants, and 
these are generally to be trusted. By way of an 
example, we may refer to his account ot the 
Sramans and judge of it by this standard. 

The following passage embodies the views of 
Rhys Davids on the subject :— 

The work of Megasthenes has been lost. The fragments 
that survive in quotations by later authors have been collec¬ 
ted by Schwanbeck, and translated in Mr. McCrindles 
excellent work, Ancient India. Where what is evidently 
intended to be a quotation from the same paragraph of 
Megasthenes is found in more than one of the later Greek 
authors, the various presentations of It do not, m several 
cases, agree. This makes it certain that these quotations 
do not always give the exact words of Megasthenes, and 
throws considerable doubt on the correctness of those 
quotations which, being found in one author only, cannot be 
so tested. A number of these quotations contain statements 
that are glaringly absurd— accounts of gold digging ants, 
men with ears large enough to sleep in, men without any 

Those fables also in which the Indians have represented 
the lower animals as talking to each other have been diffused 
through almost every country in the world in a way we 
cannot understand. 

Other fables found their way to the Greeks before even 
the name of India was known to them. Sclvwanbeck* 
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racnUhs, without noses, with only one eye, with spider legs, 
or with fingers turning backwards. Strabo calls these stories 
mendacious. But they are evidence, rather of the small, 
amount of critical judgment possessed by Megasthenes ; 
and also be it said, by the other Greek writers who chose 
precisely these foolish puerilities as the portions of Megas¬ 
thenes tliey thought it importam to repeat. There remain 
a few pages which, svhen the mistakes have been corrected, 
afford a residuum of sober information, all of it interesting, 
and some of it not found elsewhere.” 

4. There are emissions in Megasthenes, for 
example lie says little about the religion of the 
Indians, and nothing at all about their literature . 
In this connection we should remember that the 
complete work of Megasthenes is not before us. 
What we have are only an epitome and a few frag¬ 
ments. Wheeler in his History of India remarks,— 

“Upon some points Megasthenes is strangely reticent. 
Thus he only describes the external machinery of civil and 
military administration, and furnishes no information as 
regards politics or wars. Possibly he may have been 
deterred by diplomatic considerations from dwelling upon 
such topics, or he may have assumed that they would prove 
of but little interest in the western centres of Greek civilisa¬ 
tion. The religion of the Hindus seems scarcely to have 
excited his curiosity. Had Herodotus travelled »n India, 
as he travelled in Egypt, he would no doubt have minutely 
described the several deities, with their temples and forms 
of worship But he flourished in an earlier age when religion 
was still the foundation of all intellectual culture. Mcgas- 
thenes on the contrary was imbued with the materialism 
of a later *and rationalistic age, when reverence for popular 



its^was dying out in Hellas, and the tjindu .sacrifices 
to their gods would be regarded with a pitying snide/’ 

5. Some of his mistakes are of a nature into 
which even the most careful observer may he 
easily betrayed, as when he tells us that the 
Vifasa flows into the Iravati ; others again are 
due to his misapprehension of the meaning of 
Indian words, such as his assertion that the 
Indians had no written laws ; while a third class 
of mistakes is due to the fact that he naturally 
looked at things I ndian from a Greek point of view. 
Hence for example he did not correctly enumerate 
the castes. 

6. Megasthenes thus occupies an important 
place among the sources from which we derive out 
knowledge of Indian antiquity, though his narrative 
requires, not seldom, to be corrected and supple¬ 
mented. He gives us a picture of India and of 
Indian institutions at a definite period of her 
history. This is all the more valuable, as dates in 
Indian history and the state of things at; any 
particular time are difficult to ascertain from 
Indian literature, 

7. The modern historical student is being 
better equipped every day for a critical study of 
the fragments of Megasthenes. But there can be 
little hesitation in accepting as substantially 
correct the following general verdict which was 


pronounced as far back as the sixties of the 
last century i— 


is 


The pictures of old Hindu civilisation which are presen¬ 
ted by Megasthenes possess a value which has scarcely been 
sufficiently appreciated. They are drawn from real life, 
and generally from what the ambassador himself saw ; and 
thQugh they are confined to the surface of society, they 
are of the highest importance as the authentic observations 
of a Greek political officer, elaborately drawn up at a period 
when such literary labour probably formed his chief amuse¬ 
ment and occupation amidst the dreary monotony of an 
Asiatic court. Above all, Megasthenes like Herodotus, 
was evidently anxious to furnish correct [information 
Those of his statements which are based on mere hearsay 
evidence, may sometimes prove to be fabulous ,* but for this 
the Greek ambassador cannot be held entirely responsible.’' 
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Note 

For a long time it has been believed, on the testimony 
of Plato and Herodot, that Egypt had been ruled by the 
system of castes. This view has now been given up by the 
best authorized judges. It appears that it is decidedly 
contradicted by the indigenous monuments. The Greeks, 
little accustomed to vast hereditary organisms tied together 
by the privilege of rank, or the community of occupation, 
could easily exaggerate their importance, or their extent, 
where they met with their more or less strict types. Up to 
the present, India alone has shown a universal system of 
castes. At best, one may find elsewhere accidental traces, 
germs of analogous institutions ; they are nowhere genera¬ 
lised, arranged \n a system. 
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ROBERTSON ON MEGASTHENES 
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■ f During the contests for power and superiority 
among the successors of Alexander, Seleucus, who, 
in every effort of enterprising ambition, was inferior 


I 


to none of them, having rendered himself master 


of all the provinces of the Persian empire compre* 
hended under the name of upper Asia, considered 
those countries of India which had been subdued 
by Alexander, as belonging to that portion of the 
Macedonian empire of which he was now the 
sovereign. Seleucus, like all the officers formed 
under Alexander, entertained such high ideas of 
the advantages which might be derived from a 
commercial intercourse with India, as induced him 
to march into the country, partly with a view of 
establishing his own authority there, and partly 
in order to curb Sandracottus, who, having lately 
acquired the sovereignty of the Prasij, a powerful- 
nation on the banks of the Ganges, threatened to 
attack the Macedonians, whose Indian territories 
bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately no 
account of this expedition, which seems to have 
been splendid and successful, has reached our 



tliiiisT All we know of it is, that he advanced 
considerably beyond the utmost boundary of 
Alexander's progress in India, and probably would 
have proceeded much further, if he had not beer; 
constrained to stop short in his career, in order to 
oppose Antigpmis, who was preparing to invade 
his dominions at the head of a formidable army. 
Before he began his march towards the Euphrates, 
he concluded a treat)' with Sandracottus ; in conse¬ 
quence of which, that monarch quietly retained the 
kingdom he had acquired. But the powers and 
possessions of the Macedonians seemed to have 
remained unimpaired during the reign of Seleucus 
which terminated forty-two years after the death 
of Alexander. 

“ With a view of cultivating a friendly inter¬ 
course with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megasthenes, an officer, who, from his having 
accompanied Alexander in his expedition into 
India, had some knowledge of the state of the 
country, and the manners of its inhabitants, and 
sent him as his ambassador to Palibothra. In this 
famous capital of the Prasij, situated on the banks 
of the Ganges, Megasthenes, resided several years, 
and was probably the first European who ever 
beheld that mighty river, far superior to any of 
the ancient continent in magnitude, and no less 
distinguished by the fertility of the countries , 







k&Mgh which it flows. This journey of Megas- 




thenes to Palibothra made Europeans acquainted 


with a large extent of country, of which they had 




not hitherto any knowledge. As the road Irom 
Lahore to Allahabad runs through some of the 
most cultivated and opulent provinces of India, 
the more the country was explored, the idea of 
its value rose higher. Accordingly, what Megas- 
thenes observed during his progress to Palibothra, 
and his residence there, made such an impression 
upon his own niiritf, as induced him to publish an 
ample account of India, in order to make his 
countrymen more throughly acquainted with its 
importance. From his^writings the ancients seem 
to have derived almost all their knowledge of the 
interior state *of India, and from comparing the 
three most ample accounts of it, by Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian, they appear mani¬ 
festly, from their near resemblance, to be a trans¬ 
cript of his words. But, unfortunately, Mcgas- 
thenes was so fond of the marvellous, that he 
mingled with the truths which he related, many 
extravagant fictions : and to him may be traced up 
the fabulous tales of men with ears so large that 
they cculdj^ap themselves up in them, of others 
eye, without mouths, without noses, 
with long feet, and toes turned backwards, of 
people only three spans in height, of wild rnen 
with heads in the shape of a wedge, of ants as 
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Imtgeas foxes that dug up gold, and many other 
things no less wonderful The extracts from his 
narrative which have been transmitted to us by 
Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, seem not to be 
entitled to credit, unless when they are supported 
by internal evidence, and confirmed by the testi¬ 
mony of other great authors, or when they coincide 
with the experience of modern times, Hts account 
however, of the dimensions and Geography of 
India, is curious and accurate. His description of 
the power and opulence of the Prasij perfectly 
resembles that which might have been given of 
some of the greater "states in the modern Indostan, 
before the establishment of the Mahomedan or 
European power in India, and is consonant to the 
accounts which Alexander had received concerning 
that people. He was informed, as has been already 
mentioned, that they were prepared to oppose him 
on the banks of the Ganges, with an army consist¬ 
ing of twenty thousand cavalry, two hundred 
thousand infantry, and two thousand armed 
chariots ; and Mftgasthenes relates, that he had an 
audience of Sandracottus in a place where he was 
encamped with an army of four hundred thousand 
men. The enormous dimensions which he assigns 
to Palibothra, of no less than ten miles in length, 
and two in breadth, and surrounded by walls m 
which there were five hundred ancl seventy towers, 
and sixty-four gates, would probably nave been 
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raided by Europeans among the wonders which 
he delighted to relate, if they were not now well 
acquainted with the rambling manner in which 
the cities of India were built, and did not know 
with certainty that, both In former and present 
times, it might boast of cities still more extensive.” 




Disquisition on Ancient India 






GEOGRAPHICAL AND NATURAL FEATURES, ANI 
THE NATURAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA 


I. India, quadrilateral in shape, is on the 
north divided by Mt. Hemodos from that part of 
Skythia which is inhabited by the Sakai ; on the 
west it is bounded by the Indus, the largest river 
in the world after the Nile, having many tribu¬ 
taries such as Hudaspes . India is of such vast extent 
that it embraces the whole of the North Tropic 
Zone, and the Bear is by night invisible. 




2. It has many mountains abounding in fruit 
trees ; many plains, beautiful, irrigated, intersected 
by rivers, and fertile. The land teems with birds 
and animals. The Indian elephant is bigger and 
stronger than the Lybian as the land supplies 
ample sustenance. They are caught in large 
numbers and trained for war. 


3. The inhabitants have a proud 
and they exceed the ordinary stature, as the land 


supplies abundant sustenance. They are well 


skilled in arts, as men inhaling pure air and 
drinking the finest water ought to be , The country 




esses metal mines, producing gold and silver, 
copper.and iron, and even tin and other rnetals, 
of which they make articles of use and ornament 
as well as instruments of war. 

\r- i|f4 r'rc 1 ' ■$$$$I 

4. In addition to cereals * the country produces 
millet , rice and Bosporum and various edible roots, 
because the land is well watered either from the 
rivers or the summer rain which falls with great 
regularityevery year. Accordingly it is said that 
famine has never visited India , and there has never 
been a general scarcity in the supply of nourishing 


ft 
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food. Megasthenes notices that in India during 


m 


m 


wars, the cultivated soil is never wasted, crops are 
never destroyed, and husbandmen are not dis¬ 
turbed in their work. This contributes to prevent 
the occurrence of famine. Also crops are raised 
twice in the year, and there is a double rainfall, 
so that if one crop fails, the inhabitants are sure of 


the other. Thus the moisture helps the crops to 


grow, and the heat ripens the fruits. 


Oldenberg in his life of the Budka makes a few 
weighty observations in reference to the statement 
of Megasthenes that in India husbandmen carry on 
their agricultural operations peacefully as non- 
combatants amid the clash of arms and din of 



* During the rains, flax is sown ; also sesamum ; and in 
the winter time wheat, barley, pulse, and other esculent 
fruits unknown to us.— Strabo. 
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remarks^^Well might it awaken the 
astonishment of the Greek to see in India the 
peasant calmly go forth between opposing armies 
to till his fields. He is sacred and inviolable , for 
he is the common benefactor of friend and foe, But 
in what the Greeks mention as a beautiful and 
sensible feature in Indian national life, there lies 
something more than mere soft mildness. When 
Hannibal came, the Roman peasant ceased to 
sow his fields. (In the Indians) will and action 
are overgrown by thought ” 

The other statement of Megasthenes regarding 
the absence of famines in ancient India may be 
placed by the side of the following from the 
Second Book of Kalhamis Rajtamngini , and 
reference may also be given to the realistic descrip¬ 
tion in the 141st section of the Canti Parva of the 
Mahabharata, of the drought and famine which is 
said to have afflicted India at the beginning of 
Dimpara , 

[ During the reign of Tunjina L] in the mouth of 
Bhadrapada, when the fields in the land were covered with 
the autumai rice-crop which was just ripening, unexpectedly 
there fell heavy snow. Under this [snow] which resembled 
fin its whiteness] the grim laughter of Death bent on the 
destruction of all bemgs, there sank [arid perished} the 
rice^crops, together with the people’s hope of existence. 
Then came a terrible famine, which resembled a kind 
of hell, with the masses of starving people [moving about] 



>y n unger, every one wpugni owy 
of his belly, and forgot in his misery love for his wife, affection 
for his children, and tender regard for his parents* Inspired 
by selfish craving for food and stnick by misfortune’s 
[sinister] glance, in the pain of hunger people forgot shame, 
pride, and good birth. The father deserted his emaciated 
and dying son notwithstanding his entreaties, or the son 
his father, to provide for his own maintenance. "Men 
preserved their selfishness in their loathsome bodies which 
were mere sinews and bones, and fought, like ghosts 
for their food. Uttering coarse words, emaciated by 
hunger, terrible to look at, and rolling his eyes in all 
directions, each person strove apart to keep himself alive at 
the cost of [all other] living beings .’ 7 

5. The country has many large and navigable 
rivers, which take their rise in the northern 
mountain ranges—Many of these unite and fall 
into the Ganges, which flows from north to south 
and into the ocean forming the boundary of the 
Gangavidai , a nation having a vast force of big 
elephants and lienee unconquerable-even Alex¬ 
ander the Great not venturing to attack them. The 
Indus is the rival river, which on its way forms the 
Western boundary of India. The native philosophers 
have a theory of their own to account for the 
many rivers and abundant moisture in India, They 
say the surrounding country is higher. Hence 
the water flows down, ahd either saturates the soil 
or forms rivers. 


The river Sillas which flows from a fountain 




peculiarity that nothing cast into it will 
float hut everything sinks to the bottom. 

6 . India is inhabited by diverse races. It is 
said that none of these came from outside India, all 
are indigenous—India never received a colony nor 
sent out a colony. The people, like the Greeks, 
originally lived on fruits and clad themselves with 
skin. Gradually, arts and conveniences of life were 
invented. 


Noth. 

Diodorus Siculus observes—" No enemy ever does any 
prejudice to the husbandmen ; but out of a due regard to 
the common good, forbear to injure them in the least degree ; 
and therefore the land being never spoiled or wasted, yields 
its fruit in great abundance, and furnishes the inhabitants 
with plenty of victuals and all other provisions/' 

Arrian says, " If any intestine war happens to break forth 
among the Indians, it is deemed a heinous crime either 
to seize the husbandmen or spoil tlieir harvest. All the rest 
wage war against each other, and kill and slay as they 
think convenient, while they live quietly and peaceably 
among them, and employ themselves at their rural affairs 
either in their fields or vineyards .’ 1 With reference to 
Arrian’s statement, Col Sleerrmn m his A'awbfes and 
Recollections remarks— u I am afraid armies were not much 
more disposed to forbearance in the days of Alexander than 
at present, and that his followers must have supposed they 
remained untouched, merely ^because they heard of their 
sudden rise again from their ruins by that spirit of moral and 
political vitality with which necessity seems to have 
endowed them,” 





LEGENDS OF DIONUSOS AND DEBACLES 


1. Dionusos came from the west at the head 
of a large army and overran India. Owing to the 
heat, he retired to the hills with his troops to 
recuperate them, Mcros being the place where he 
restored his troops to health. ‘Thereon were 
many fountains of water sweet to drink, game in 
great plenty, tree fruits in unsparing profusion, 
and snows which gave new vigour to the frame”— 
Hence the Greeks say that Dionusos sprang from 
his father’s thigh. He taught the Indians the arts 
of life, and the way to make wine. He also 
founded many large cities at convenient sites and 
introduced divine worship, laws and courts of 
justice. He reigned for over two and fifty years 
and was regarded as a deity. His sons ruled after 
him, and then when many generations had come 
and gone, the sovereignty was dissolved, and 
democratic governments were set up in the Cities* 
This is the current tradition among the Indians 
in the hill country. 

2. It is also asserted that Heracles was born 
among them. As in Greece, the lion’s skin and the 




club are associated with him. Of surpassing' strength, 
he cleared the land of evil beasts. Marrying many 
wives, he had many sons, but only one daughter. 
He called her Pandata. “To her he assigned that* 
portion of India which lies to southward and 
extends to the sea, while he distributed the people 
subject to her rule into 363 villages, giving orders 
that one village should each day bring to the 
treasury the royal tribute, so that the queen might 
always have the assistance of those men whose 
turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing those 
who for the time being were defaulters in their 
payments.” 

India was equally portioned between the sons 
of Heracles, each being the King over his portion. 
He also founded many cities, Palibothra being the 
greatest of them, which was surrounded -by walls, 
and fortified by trenches, these being filled with 
water drawn from the river. 

After many years, most oi the cities adopted 
Democracy, but kingly government survived in 
some until the invasion of Alexander. 


* The Pandaen nation is governed by females, and their 
first queen is said to have been the daughter of Heracles. 
The city Nysa is assigned to this region. 





MEGASTHENES ON SLAVERY IN INDIA 


The following statement deserves more than a 
passing notice :— 

Of several remarkable customs existing among 
the Indians, there is one prescribed by the ancient 
philosophers which we may regard as truly 
admirable. For the law ordains that no one among 
them shall\ under any circumstances , be a slave , 
but that enjoying freedom, they shall respect the 
equal right to it which all possess. 

Elsewhere we read that “ all the Indians are 
free, and not one of them is a slave. The Lakedae- 
moniansand the Indians are here so farin agreement 
The Lakedcemonians however hold the Helots 
as slaves, and these Helots do servile labour. But 
the Indians do not even use aliens as slaves, and 
much less a countryman of their own.” 

There is little doubt that Megasthenes has 
been here misled by appearances. As Elphin- 
stooe suggests—“ it is possible that the mild form 
in which slavery appeared among the Sudras may 
have deceived the Greeks, accustomed to so 




probable that the remains of the servile condition 
of the Sudras, which subsisted in Manus time. 



may have disappeared entirely before that of 


Alexander.” 


In reviewing the statement of Megasthenes 
regarding the absence of slavery in ancient India, 

we have therefore to take into careful coxisidera- 

■ - 

tion, the practical position of the Sudra in Hindu 
society and the impression which that was likely to 
make on the mind of a Greek observer accustomed 
to contemplate the Helots as a non-citizen servile 



class. We are told by a high authority :— 


Though the degraded state of a Sudra be sufficiently 


u 


evident, his precise civil condition is by no means so clear. 
Every Sudra is not necessari l y the slave of an individual, 
for they are allowed to offer their services to whom they 
please, and even to exercise trades on their own account. 


There is nothing to lead to a belief that they are the slaves 
of the state. Their right to property is admitted in many 


places ; their persons are protected against their master, 
who can only correct them in a manner fixed by law, and 
equally applicable to wives, children and pupils. The 
condition of Sudras therefore was much better than that 
of the public slaves; under some ancient Republics and 
indeed than that of the villains of the middle ages, or any 
other servile class with which we are acquainted.” Again 
“ The condition of a Sudra in the Hindu system was 
infinitely preferable to that of the Helot, the slave or the 
serf of the Greek, the Roman and the feudal systems.” 


( 23 ) 

/ids says— u The unanimous testimony of 
all the Indian evidence is decisive that the status of slavery 
was then an actual factor of Indian life, though not a very 
important one- When the Greek writer states, so emphati¬ 
cally, the contrary, one can only say that he is mistaken 
in the main fact, and that his evidence only shows how 
very little the sort of slavery then existing in India would 
strike a foreigner accustomed to the sort of slavery then 
existing in Greece. 





SEVEN FOLD DIVISION OF THE BODY POLITIC. 

- - 

The population of India is by Megasthenes 
divided into seven* castes viz, :— 

(a) The Philosophers— comprising the Brahmans 
and the Sramans —-inferior in number, but preemi¬ 
nent tn dignity and exempt from all public duties. 
They are however engaged as priests and richly 
rewarded. They benefit the people by giving 
information regarding propitious winds as also 
diseases. They also make forecasts of droughts 
and wet weather. So that forewarned the people 
as well as the Government may be forearmed. 

*The Greeks are well aware of the division into classes, 
and of the functions of most of them, but by con¬ 
founding some distinctions occasioned by civil employment 
with those arising from that division they have increased 
the number from five (including the handicraftsmen or mixed 
class) to seven. This number is produced by their suppo¬ 
sing the King’s councillors and assessors to form a distinct 
class from the Brahmins ; by splitting the class of Vaisya 
into two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen; by 
introducing a caste of spies; and by omitting the servile 
class altogether. With these exceptions the classes are in 
the state described by ins tone. 





This they do at the Great Synod which i’ 
at the beginning of every new year. “The 
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philosophers are gathered together before the King 


at the gates, when any philosopher who may have 


committed any useful suggestion to writing, or 
off served any means for improving the crops and the 
cattle, or for promoting the public interests, declares 
it publicly. If any one is detected giving false in¬ 
formation thrice, the law condemns him to be silent 
for the rest of his life, but he who gives sound 
advice is exempted from paying any taxes or 
contributions/’ As to the life of the philosophers 
(meaning the Brahmins) we are told that they 
“have their abode in a grove in front of the city 
within a moderate sized enclosure. They live in 
a simple style, and lie on beds of rushes or deer 
skins. They abstain from animal food, and spend 
their time in listening to serious discourse, and in 
imparting their knowledge to such as will listen 
to them. The hearer is not allowed to speak, or 
even to cough, and much less to spit, and if he 
offends in any of these ways, he is cast out of their 
society that very day, as being a man who is wanting 
in self-restraint” 

After living in this manner for seven and thirty * 
years , “each individual retires to his own property, 

* Obviously a misreading of the four-fold division of 
a Brahmin’s life as given in the Institutes of Maim. 




he lives for the rest of his days in ease and 
security. Then they marry and eat flesh but 
not that of animals employed in labour . I hey 
marry as many wives as they please with a view 
to have numerous children ; since they have no staves , 
they have more need to have children around them 
to attend to their wants. They do not communi¬ 
cate a knowledge of philosophy to their wives, 
lest they should divulge any of the forbidden 
mysteries to the profane.” 

As to the Germanes ( Sarmanae)* we are told 
that the Brahmins were held in higher repute than 
these. Among these the Hylobioi were held in 
most honour. These live neither in cities nor 
in houses. 

They clothe themselves with the bark of 
trees, and subsist upon acorns, and drink water by 
lifting it with their hands. They neither marry nor 
beget children.” 

Then come the Physicians , who are engaged 
in the study of the nature of man. “ They are 
simple in their habits, but do not live in the fields. 
Their food consists of rice and barley meal, which 
they can always get for the mere asking, or receive 

* It is a capital question who the Sat nta^ne were, I he 
opinion of those who contend that they were Budhists seems 
prefera ble— Sch wan beck. 



_ ...ose who entertain them as guests m their 
houses. They effect cure rather by regulating 
diet than by the use of medicines. The remedies 
most esteemed are ointments and plasters”* 

(h) The husbandmen ; exempt from fighting and 
other public duties, they devote the whole of their 
time to tillage. Regarded as public benefactors, 
they are not molested even during war. They with 
their families live in the country and avoid towns. 
As in India the whole of the land belongs to the 
crown , they pay a land tribute and a fourth of 
the produce of the soil to the sovereign. Strabo 
however tells us that they till on condition of 
receiving one fourth of the produce ,f 


* Before Budha’s time, probably long before his tin e, 
there were religious orders, which received members of all 
castes—both males and females. Side by side with the 
first exclusive religious order of ancient times, the Brahmins, 
there existed long ere this period, equal to the Brahmins 
in public estimation, the second religious Order of the Samctna 
Ascetics, admission to whose ranks was open to every 
one who was resolved to renounce a worldly career, whether 
he was high bom or low born. The conception of Budha 
as the victorious champion of the lower classes against a 
haughty aristocracy of birth and brain is historically untrue. 
Olden berg 

+ The evidence of the Greek ambassador as to the 
respective shares of the Raja and the Kyot is deserving of 
consideration. He says that the share of the cultivator was 
only one fourth ; consequently the royal share must have 
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Neatherds and Shepherds , living in huts, 
nomads hunting down wild beasts and noxious 
birds which destroy corn—thus serving a useful 
purpose, We may note that the hunters were not a 
caste of Hindus but probably tribes like the 
Dhmgars . " They receive an allowance of grain 

from the King in return of their services." (Strabo.) 

(d) Artisans--These are not merely free from 
taxation, but receive maintenance from the Royal 
exchequer. The armour-makers and the ship¬ 
builders receive their wages and victuals from 
the King, for whom alone they work. 

(e) The Military —well equipped and well 
organised, maintained at the royal expense and 
idle in times of peace* 

(/) Overseers (spies) whose office it is to enquire 
into all that goes on in India, and report to the 
King, or to the magistrate where there is no King. 
Some inspect the city, others the army. The 
former employ the courtesans of the city—the latter 
of the camp. 


been three-fourths. According to the concurrent testimony 
of the sacred hooks of the Brahmans, and the narratives 
of the two Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian and Hiouen-Thsang, 
the Raja only received one-sixth of the produce. Perhaps 
the Raja received three-fourths of the produce from his own 
special demesnes, which were cultivated by seifs j and one- 
sixth of the produce of all lands throughout his empire which 
were cultivated by the Royts— Wheeler. 



^ ^Vith these Episkopoi , the overseers of Mega's-~ 
thenes, we should compare the Pativedakas > the 
official reporters spoken of in the Sixth Rock Edict 
of Asoka—which announces, 

Now by me this arrangement has been made 
that at all hours and in all places—whether I am 
dining, or in the ladies’ apartments, or in my 
bedroom, qr in my closet, or in my carriage or in 
my palace gardens, the official reporters should 
report to me on the people’s business. At all places 
I am ready to dispose of the people’s business. 

(g) Councillors and Assessors —Smallest in 
number, but highest in dignity, because of the 
high character and wisdom of its members. Minis¬ 
ters. treasurers and arbiters who settle disputes 
are recruited from this class. Chief Magistrates 
as well as Generals of the army also usually belong 
to this same class. 

Here again Megasthenes makes a noteworthy 
statement, and once more he is inaccurate. He 
tells us “ no one is allowed to marry out of his 
own caste, or to exercise any calling or art except 
his own. For instance a soldier cannot become 
a husbandman or an artisan a philosopher.” 

The following from Plinys Natural History 
may be suitably quoted here— 

Among the more civilised Indian Communities life is spent 
in a great variety of separate occupations. Some till the 
soil, some are soldiers, some traders ; the noblest and richest 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A fragment preserved by Strabo gives ns valu¬ 
able information regarding the administration of 
public affairs. We would let the Greek observer 
speak for himself in this important matter. 

Of the great officers of State, some have charge 
of the market, others of the city, others of the 
soldiers. Some superintend the rivers, measure the 
land, as is done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices 
by which water is let out from the main canals into 
their branches, so that every one may have an 
equal supply of it. The same persons have charge 
also of the huntsmen and are entrusted with, the 
power of rewarding or punishing them according 
to their deserts. They collect the taxes, and 
superintend the occupations connected with land, 
as those of the woodcutters, the carpenters, the 
blacksmiths, and the miners. They construct 
roads, acd at every ten stadia set up a pillar to 
show the by-roads and distances. 

Those who have charge of the city are divided 
into six bodies of five each. The members of 
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the payment of this tax is punished with 
death. Such are the functions which these bodies 
separately discharge. In their collective capacity 
they have charge both of their special departments, 
and also of matters affecting the general interest, 
as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, 
the regulation of prices, the care of markets, 
harbours, and temples. 

Next to the city magistrates there is a third 
governing body, which directs military affairs. 
This also consists of six divisions, with five members 
to each. One division is appointed to co-operate 
with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of the bullock-trains which are used 
for transporting engines of war, food for the soldiers, 
provender for the cattle, and other military requi¬ 
sites. They supply servants who beat the drum, 
and others who carry gongs ; grooms also for the 
horses, and mechanists and their assistants. To 
the sound of the gong they send out forager to 
bring in grass, and by a system of rewards and 
punishments ensure the work being done with 
despatch and safety. 


The third division has charge of the foot- 
soldiers, the fourth of the horses, the fifth of the 
war-chariots, and the sixth of the elephants. There 
are royal stables for the horses and elephants, and 
also a royal magazine for the arms, because the 





soldier has to return his arms to the magazine, and 
his horse and his elephant to the stables. "I hey 
use the elephants without bridles. 1 he chariots 
are drawn on the march by oxen, but the horses 
are led along by a halter, that their legs may not 
be galled and inflamed nor their spirits damped by 
drawing chariots. 

In addition to the charioteer, there are two 
fighting men who sit up in the chariot beside him. 
The war-elephant carries four men—three who 
shoot arrows, and the driver. 



VIII. 

MILITARY DETAILS 



immM ■% 


Pliny in his Natural History gives us a list of 
the tribes and races which inhabit India, a list 
evidently borrowed from Megasthenes. In the 
enumeration of these, he incidentally speaks of the 
military strength of some of the more important 
of the powers and principalities of Ancient India. 
We learn that over the king of the Calingae , 60,000 
foot-soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, 700 Elephants keep 
watch and ward. The king of the tribes which 
inhabit the regions between the left bank of the 
Ganges and the Himalayas kept underarms 50,000 
foot-soldiers, 4,000 Cavalry and 400 Elephants. 
Next came the Andarae , a still more powerful 
race, possessing numerous villages, and thirty towns 
defended by walls and towers which supplied its 
king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry 
and 1,000 elephants. The Prasii however surpass 
in power and glory every other people, and their 
king has in his pay a standing army of 600,000 foot- 
soldiers 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 elephants, whence 
we may conjecture the vastness of his resources. 

Taking a comparative view of the details here 
supplied, we note the great superiority of Magadha 






nf-<civalry and in elephants of War. As Rhys 
Davids remarks—“this is probably correct, as the 
testimony of Indian records ascribes the pre-emi- 

of horses to the districts in 


nence in the training 
the extreme north and west which then belonged 
to Magadha, and the pre-eminence in the training 
of elephants to the East, which is precisely 
Magadha. This use of elephants in war may have 
been an important factor in the gradual rise of 
Magadha to the supreme power.” 



The King leaves liis palace not only in time 
of war, but also for the purpose of judging causes. 
He then remains in court for the whole clay, without 
allowing the business to be interrupted, even 
though the hour arrives when he must needs 
attend to his person,—that is, when he is to be 
rubbed with cylinders of wood. ITe continues 
hearing cases while the friction, which is performed 
by four attendants, is still proceeding.Another 
purpose for which he leaves his palace is to offei 
sacrifice ; a third is to go to the chase, tor which he 
departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of 
women surround him, and outside of this circle 
spearmen are ranged. The road is marked off 
with ropes, and it is death, for man and woman 
alike, to pass within the ropes. Men with drums 
nnrt armors lend the orocession. The King hunts 
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on elephants, and they are equipped 
with weapons of every kind, as if they were going 
on a campaign. 

The care of the king’s person is entrusted to 
women, who also are bought from their parents. 
The guards and the rest of the soldiery attend 
outside the gates, A woman who kills the king 
when drunk becomes the wife of his successor. 
The sons succeed the father. The king may not 
sleep during the day time, and by night he is 
obliged to change his couch from time to time with 
a view to defeat plots against his life* * (McC rindle) 


_ 

* With reference to this picture of the life of the king, 
we may compare the Mndra Raksh asa, P<*svt. 

hi SUikuntala, Raja Dushyanta is represented as being 
attended by Yavana women, with bows in their hands, and 
wearing garlands of wild flowers ( Act II. Scene I*) 






X. 

LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 


1. The people are simple in manners* frugal, 
loving order and discipline. They never drink 
wine (the Soma Juice ) except at sacrifices, and 
their food is chiefly rice-pottage. They do not 
eat together, each one eating when he feels inclined, 
though the contrary custom, Megasthenes tells us, 
would have served better the ends of social life. 
Elsewhere we are told that at supper a table is 
placed before each, a golden bowl is placed on 
the table, into which they first place boiled rice, 
and then other dainties. 

2 . They have no written laws ; a few simple 
laws suffice, and they seldom go to law. Theft is 
very rare ; they leave their houses and property 
unguarded. They have no suits about pledges and 
deposits, and they require no seal or witnesses, 
they have such perfect trust in one another, 

3. False witnesses suffer mutilation. The 
cropping of the hair is a punishment to the last 
degree infamous. 

4. He who maims an artisan by making him 
lose his hand or eye is put to death. 



They never borrow, or put out money at 

usury. 

6. Friction is their favourite mode of exer¬ 
cising the body, one of the ways of doing this is 
by passing smooth ebony rollers over the skin. c.f. 
modern Massage. 

7. They love finery, and appreciate beauty, 
wear embroidered robes, and use precious stones. 
Attendants hold the umbrella over them. 

8. Polygamy prevails. “They marry many 
wives, whom they buy from their parents giving in 
exchange a yoke of oxen.” The Greek observers, 
however, spoke of a variety of marriage customs. 

£ u In some tribes virgins were offered as marriage prizes 
in boxing, wrestling, running and archery, and the winners 
chose their own brides, but married them without portions., 
In other tribes, a wife was to be bought for a pair of kine, 
but a man might marry as many women as he could main¬ 
tain. According to a custom which prevailed in the city 
of Taxi la, whenever parents were so poor that they could 
not procure husbands for their daughters, they exposed the 
damsels at a marriageable age for public sale in the bazar 
or market place. A crowd of men was collected by the 
blowing oi shell trumpets and beating of drums. The neots 
•and shoulders of the young women were then uncovered ; 
and when a young man was pleased with a damsel, he 
man led her upon such terms as might be agreed upon.” 
(Wheeler)* ___ 

* The disposal of maidens by public sale is an old 
Babylonian custom which is described by Herodotus. 




XI. 

OF INDIAN CITIES AND SPECIALLY 
OF PATALIPUTRA 


We read—" Of their cities it is said that the 
number is so great that it cannot be stated with 
precision, but that such cities as are situated on 
the banks of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of 
wood instead of brick, being meant to last only 
for a time,—so destructive are the heavy rains 
which pour down, and the rivers also when they 
overflow their banks and inundate the plains,— 
while those cities which stand on commanding 
situations and lofty eminences are built of brick 
and mud ; that the greatest city in India is that 
which is called Palimbothra, in the dominions of 
the Prasians, where the streams of the Erannoboas 
and the Ganges unite,—the Ganges being the 
greatest of all rivers, and the Erannoboas being 
perhaps the third largest of Indian rivers, though 
greater than the greatest rivers elsewhere ; but it 
is smaller than the Ganges where it falls into it. 
Megasthenes informs us that this city stretched 
in the inhabited quarters to an extreme length on 
each side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth 



\vais fifteen stadia, and that a ditch encompassed 
it all round, which was six hundred feet in breadth 
and thirty cubits in depth, and that the wall was 
crowned with 570 towers and had four and sixty 
gates/’* 

Another fragment tells us—“ it is of the shape 
of a parallelogram, and is guarded with a wooden 
wall, pierced with loopholes for the discharge of 
arrows. It has a ditch in front for defence and for 
receiving the sewage of the city. The people in 
whose country this city is situated is the most 
distinguished in India, and is called the Prasii.” 

The following from Vincent Smiths’ recently 
published History of the fine art in India is of 
interest in the present connection :— 

Early Wooden Structure. The imperial palace of 
Pataliputva, the modern Patna, the capital of Chandragupta 
Maurya, the first emperor of India at the close of the fourth 
century before the Christian era, is described by Greek and 
Roman authors as excelling in splendour the royal residences 
of Susa and Ekbatana. Although no vestige of such a 
building, except, perhaps,’ some brick foundations, has 
survived, there is no reason to doubt the statements of the 
historian?. 


* The number of towers allows one to every seventy five 
yards, so that archers in the towers could cover the space 
intervening between any two. The number of gates would 
allow one to each 660 yards, which is quite a probable and 
convenient distance. Rhys Davids. 
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establishes the fact that 
architects before the lime of Asoka built their superstructures 
chiefly of timber, using brick almost exclusively for founda¬ 
tions and plinths. No deficiency in dignity or grandeur 
was involved by the use of the more perishable material; 
on the contrary, the employment of timber enables wide 
spaces to be roofed with ease which could not be spanned 
by masonry, especially when, as in India, the radiating arch 
was not ordinarily employed for structural purposes. 

Stone buildings of Asoka— Notwithstanding the 
superiority of timber in certain respects, Cbandnigupta’s 
grandson, Asoka Maurya, evidently influenced by foreign 
example, preferred masonry. It is on recoid Uiat duiing 
his reign of about forty-one years (273 to 232 B. C.) be 
replaced the wooden walls and buildings of his capital by 
permanent works in masonry, and caused hundieds of tine 
edifices in both brick and stone to be erected throughout the 
empire. So astonishing was his activity as a builder that 
people in after ages could not oelieve his constructions to 
be the work of human agency, and/eit constrained to regard 
them as wrought by familiar spirits forced to obey the 
behests of the imperial magician. No building in India or 
Ceylon with any pretensions to be considered an example 
of architecture can be assigned certainly to a time earlier 
than that of Asoka, with whom the history of Indian archi¬ 
tecture, as of the other arts, begins. 



Indian 





appendix. 

THE WOODEN STRUCTURES OF PAI.IMBOTHRA 


Perrot and Chipiez on the History of Ancient 
Egyptian Art discusses the question of the 
development of the plastic Arts in India. Perrot’s 
conclusion is that in architecture and the domain 
of the plastic Arts generally, Greece owed nothing 
to India. As the starting point of the discussion 
js the description of Palimbothra by Megasthenes, 
no apology is here needed for calling attention to 
the passage in question. 

“Less remote than China, bathed by an ocean 
which bore the fleets of Egypt, Chaldaea, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, India was never beyond the 
reach of the western nations. The Assyrians, the 
Persians, and the Greeks carried their arms into 
the basin of the Indus, some portions of which 
were annexed for a time to those Empires which 
had their centre in the valley of the Euphrates and 
stretched westwards as far as the Mediterranean. 
There was a continuous corning and going of 
caravans across the plateau of Iran and the deserts 
which lie between it and the oases of Bactriana, 



Aria, and Arachosia, and through the passes which 
lead down to what is now called the Punjab ; 
between the parts of Arabian and Persian gulfs 
and those of the lower Indus and the Malabar 
coast, a continual commercial movement went on 
which, though fluctuating with time, was never 
entirely interrupted. From the latter regions 
western Asia drew her supplies of aromatic spices, 
of metals, of precious woods, of jewels, and other- 
treasures, all of which came mainly by the sea route. 

“All this, however, was but the supply of the 
raw material for Egyptain, Assyrian, and Phoenician 
industries. There is no evidence that up to the 
very last days of antique civilization the inhabit¬ 
ants of Hindostan with all their depths and 
originality of thought ever exercised such influence 
upon their neighbours as could have made itself 
felt as fas as Greece. The grand lyric poetry of 
the Vedas, the epics and dramas of the following 
epoch, the religious and philosophical speculations, 
those learned grammatical-analyses which are nbw 
admired by philologists, all rich and brilUaht 
intellectual development of a race akin to the 
Greeks and in many ways* no less richly endowed, 
remained shut up in that basin'bf ike. .Ganges into 
which no stranger penetrated until the time of the 
Mahammedan conquest. Neither Egyptians, Arabs 
nor Phoenicians reached the true centres of Hindoo 


civilization ; they merely visited those sea-board 
towns where the mixed population was more 
occupied with commerce than with intellectual 
pursuits. The conquerors previous to Alexander 
did no more than reach the gates of India and 
reconnoitre its approaches; while Alexander 
himself failed to penetrate beyond the vestibule. 

“Let us suppose that the career of the Macedo¬ 
nian hero had not been cut short by the fatigues 
and terrors of his soldiers. So far as we can judge 
from what Megasthenes tells us of Palibothra, 
the capital of Kalacoka, the most powerful sover¬ 
eign in the valley of the Langes in the time of 
Seleucus Nicator, the Greeks would not, even in 
that favoured region, have found buildings which 
they could have studied with any profit, either for 
their plan, construction or decoration. Recent 
researches have proved Megasthenes to be an 
intelligent observer and an accurate narrator, and 
he tells us that in the richest parts of the country 
the Hindoos of his time had nothing better than 
wooden houses, or huts of pise or rough concrete. 
The palace of the sovereign, at Palibothra, 
impressed the traveller by its situation, its great 
extent, and the richness of its apartments. It 
was built upon an artificial, terraced mound, in the 
midst of a vast garden. It was composed of a 
series of buildings surrounded by porticos, which 
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^contained large reception halls separated from one 
another by courtyards in which peacocks and 
tame panthers wandered at will. The columns of 
the principal saloons were gilt. The general 
aspect was very imposing. 1 he arrangements ; 
seem to have had much in common with those of 
the Assyrian and Persian palaces. But there was 
one capital distinction between the two ; at Pali- 
bothra the residence of the sovereign, like those 
of his subjects, was built of wood. With its 
commanding position, and the fine masses of 
verdure with which it was surrounded, it must 
have produced a happy and picturesque effect, but, 
after all, it was little more than a collection of 
Xiosques. Architecture, worthy of the name, 
began with the employment of those solid and 
durable materials which defend themselves against 
destruction by their weights and constructive 
repose.” 


Introduction to History of Ancient Egyptian Art. 
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DIGGING ANTS 


Megasthenes gives the following account of 
these ants. Among the Derdai*, a great tribe of 
Indians, who inhabit' the mountains on the eastern 
borders, there is an elevated plateau about 3000 
stadia in circuitBeneath the surface there are 
mines of g^^and liere accordingly are found the 
ants which dig for that metal They are not inferior 
the size to wild foxes. They run with amazing 
speed, and live by the produce of the chase. The 
time when they dig is winter, t 


* These are the Daradas of Sanskrit Literature, 
f A writer in the Indian Antiquary (Vol IV) argues 
that the gold digging ants were originally neither real 
ants, nor larger animals mistaken for ants, on account of 
their appearance and subterranean habits but Tibetan miners 
whose mode oflife and dress was in the remotest antiquity 
exactly what they are at the present day. 

The same writer states that “the miners of Thak-jalung, 
in spite of the cold prefer working in winter, and the num¬ 
ber of their tents, which in summer amounts to 300, rises 
to nearly six hundred in winter. They prefer the winter, 
as the frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely to 
trouble them much by falling in.” 





They throw up heaps of earth as moles do, at 
the mouth of the mines. The gold dust has to be 
subjected to a little boiling. The people of the 
neighbourhood coming secretly with beasts of 
burden carry this off. If they came openly the 
ants would attack them, and pursue them if they 
fled, and would destroy both them and their cattle 
so to effect the robbery without being observed, 
they lay down in several different places pieces of 
the flesh of wild beasts, and when the ants are by 
this device dispersed, they carry off the gold dust. 
This they sell to any trader they meet with 
while it is still in the state of ore, for the art of 
fusing metals is unknown to them. * fMeCriiidle) 


. * In another fragment which has come down to 
us, ive read— 


. 


The people who are next neighbours to the ants, with a 
view' to plunder these heaps cross the intervening desert, 
which is of no great extent, mounted on wagons to which 
they yoke their swiftest horses. They arrive at noon, a time 
when the ants have gone underground, and at once seizing 
the booty make off at full speed. The ants on learning what 
has been done, pursue the fugitives, and overtaking them 
fight with them till they conquer or die, for of all animals 
they are the most courageous. It hence appears that they 
understand the worth of gold, and that they will sacrifice 
their lives rather than part with it. 




: 


- 






THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BRAHMINS 


1. There is a sect of philosophers who go about 
naked throughout life—saying that the body has 
been given by the Deity as a covering for the soul. 
They hold that God is light , but not such light as 
we see with the eye, nor such as the sun or fire. 
They neither have wives nor beget children* 

2. The Brahmins maintain that there is war 
in the body wherewith they are clothed, that they 
are held in bondage like prisoners of war to their 
own innate enemies, the sensual appetites, anger, 
grief joy and such like, while it is only the man 
who has triumphed over these enemies who goes to 
God. It may be noted in passing that Sokrates 
also in the Phaedo of Plato speaks of the soul as 
at present confined in the body, as in a species of 
prison, which is a doctrine of the Pythagoreans. 

The Brahmins, therefore, when they have 
shuffled off their mortal coil, see the pure sunlight, 
as fish see when they spring up out of the water 
into the air. 

3 . Death with them is a constant subject of 
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discourse, it being regarded as a birth into a happy 
life for the votaries of philosophy. On this account 
they undergo much discipline as a preparation 
for death. They consider nothing which befalls 
man to be either good or bad. 

4. On many points their opinions coincide 
with those of the Greeks, for like them they say 
that the world had a beginning, that it is liable 
to destruction, and that the Deity who made it , is 
diffused through all its parts . 




xiv 

KALANOS AND MANDANIS (DANDAMIS) 


On his arrival at Taxila, Alexander was seized 
with a strong desire to have one of the Indian 
Gymnosophists brought before him. Onesikrates 
was sent to fetch Dandanis. When the messenger 
invited him to go to the son of Zeus with the 
promise of gifts if lie complied, and threats of 
punishment if he refused, he did not go, and among 
other things proudly said~-“Know this, what 
Alexander offers me is to me utterly worthless. 
The things which 1 prize are these leaves which are 




HORSES AND ELEPHANTS 


u It is a practice with the Indians to control their horses ; 
with bit and bridle, and to make them move at a measured 
pace and in a straight course. They neither, however, gall 
their tongue by the use of spiked muzzles, nor torture the 
roof of their mouth. The professional trainers break them 
in by forcing them to gallop round and round in a ring 
especially when they see them refractory. Such as under¬ 
take this work require to have a strong hand as well as a 
thorough knowledge of horses. The greatest proficients 
test their skill by driving a chariot round and round m a 
ring ; and in truth it would be no trifling feat to. control with 
ease a team of four high mettled steeds when whirling round 
in & circle. The chariot carries two men who sit beside the 
charioteer. The war-elephant, either in what is called the 
tower, or on his bare back, carries three fighting men, of 
whom two shoot from the side, while one shoots from behind. 
There is also a fourth man, who carries in his hand the goad 
wherewith he guides the animal, much in the same way as 
the pilot and captain of a ship direct its course with the 
helm ^ 

A private person is not allowed to keep either a horse or 
an elephant. These animals are held to be the special pro¬ 
perty of the king, and persons are appointed to take care 
of them. (The manner of hunting the elephant is this. 
Round a bare patch of ground is dug a deep trench about 





narrow bridge which gives access to the enclosure. Into 
this enclosure are introduced three or four of the best-trained 
female elephants. The men themselves lie in ambush in 
concealed huts. The wild elephants do not approach this 
trap in the day-time but they enter it at night, going in one 
by ones When all have passed the entrance, the men 
secretly dose it up ; then, introducing the strongest of the 
tame fighting elephants, they fight it out with wild ones, 
whom at the same time they enfeeble with hunger, When 
the latter are now overcome with fatigne, the boldest of the 
drivers dismount unobserved, and each man creeps under 
his own elephant and from this position creeps under the 
belly of the wild elephant and ties his feet together. When 
this is done they incite the tame ones to beat those whose 
feet are tied till they fall to the ground They then bind 
the wild ones and the tame ones together neck to neck with 
thongs of raw ox-hide. To prevent them shaking themselves 
in order to throw off those who attempt to mount them, they 
make cuts all round their neck and then put thongs of 
leather into the incisions, so that the pain obliges them to 
submit to their fetters and to remain quiet. From the 
number caught they reject such as are too old or too young 
to be serviceable, and the rest they lead away to the stables. 
Here they tie their feet one to another, and fasten their 
necks to a firmly fixed pillar, and tame them by hunger. 
After this they restore their strength with green reeds and 
grass. They next teach them to be obedient, which they 
effect by soothing them, some by coaxing words, and others 
by songs and the music of the drum. Few of them are 
found difficult to tame, for they are naturally so mild and 
gentle in their disposition that they approximate to rational 
creatures. Some of them take up their drivers when fallen 



ifiiraTtfe, and carry them off in safety from the field. Others, 
when their masters have sought refuge between their fore¬ 
legs, have fought in their defence and saved their lives. 

If in a fit of anger they kill either the man who feeds or 
the the man who trains them, they pine so much for their 
loss that they refuse to take food, and sometimes die 
of hunger. (Strabo). 




PART II 
ARRIAN 

~~~-- 

ill 

Amah was a man of many sided genius, a philo¬ 
sopher, statesman and soldier and a favourite of 
Antoninus Pius. The work by which he is best 
known is his account of the Asiatic expedition of 
Alexander, remarkable alike for the accuracy of 
the narrative, and the ease and lucidity of its style 
which almost rivals that of Xenophon. It was 
written in the Ionic dialect, probably because he 
wished his work to supersede the less accurate 
account of India written in Ionic by Ktesias. 

It consists of 3 parts : (a) a general description 
of India based chiefly on the accounts of Megas- 
thenes and Eratosthenes, (b) An account of the 
voyage of Nearchos and (c) proofs to show that 
the southern parts of the world are uninhabitable 
through extreme heat. 

i. West of the Indus up to the river Kophen y 
the region is inhabited by two tribes, Astakenoi 
and Assakenoi—with Massaka as seat of govern¬ 
ment, subject] to the Persians, paying tribute 
to Cyrus. The inhabitants of Nysaia are not 



Indians but descendants of those who came with 
Dionysos, the colony being so called from the 
Mount Nysa and the city Nysa. The mountain 
close to the city is called Meros. Peukelaitis (the 
Pushkalnvati of later writers) is another great city, 

2. East of the Indus is India proper, bounded 
on the north by Mt. Tauros, a long mountain 
range bearing different names in the different 
countries it traverses, such as Etnodos , I maos &c. 
The Macedonians who accompanied Alexander 
called it Kaukasos, this being distinct from frhe 
Scythian Caucasus, so that the story ran that 
Alexander went beyond Caucasus. On the west 
India is bounded by the Indus which flows into 
the sea by two mouths forming a delta like the 
Nile. This is called Pattain. The parts towards 
the south about Pat tala were seen by Alexander, 
but in an eastern direction he did not go beyond 
the Hyphasis , though a few authors have describ¬ 
ed Palibothra, which is the greatest city in India 
and situated near the Ganges. 

3. In stating the dimensions of India Arrian 
follows Eratosthenes. Its breadth is 16,000 stadia. 
The length from west to east as far as Palibothra 
is 10,000 stadia. This has been measured as there 
exists a royal highway. Others say that, its length 
is 20,000 stadia. Onesikrates says India is the third 
of the whole earth. Megasthenes calls the breadth 


of India its extent from east to west while others 
call it length which is 16,000 stadia where shortest. 
Its extent north to south is 22,000 stadia. The 
Indian rivers are the largest hi Asia, the mightiest 
being the Ganges and the Indus, from which the 
country receives its name. 

4. Arrian hesitates to give information about 
regions beyond the Hyphasis,. as Alexander did 
not go beyond this. Megasthenes says that there 
are 58 Indian rivers, all navigable. The assertion 
that Herakles could not take Mt. Aornos which 
Alexander seized, seems to Arrian to be a Mace¬ 
donian vaunt. 

5. Like Megasthenes, he also notices the fall of 
rain, and floods in India, and argues that the 
innundation of the Nile is also due to rainfall, and 
not to the melting of snow. He shows the simi¬ 
larity between India and Ethiopea, for example 
Indian rivers like the Nile breed crocodiles and 
the inhabitants also resemble in their figure. 

6. Megasthenes says that the Indian tribes 
number ti8. We have to note that Alttjgi assumes 
a critical attitude throughout, and here remarks 
how could Megasthenes be so precise about the 
number, for he did not see the greater part of 
India, and there is no mutual intercourse between 
the tribes. 


On the authority of Megasthenes, Arrian says 
that the Indians were nomadic like the Scythians, 
without towns and temples, wearing skins, depend¬ 
ing for their food on tala tree at the top of which 
grow a fruit resembling balls of tv oof eating raw 
flesh of wild animals which they killed til! 
Dionysos came. He also refers to the story of the 
coming of Herakles. 

7. It is said that when Herakles was ridding 
sea and land of all evil monsters, he found in the 
sea an ornament for women, greatly prized by the 
Greeks as well as the Romans. This is the sea 
pearl Megasthenes says the oyster which yields 
the pearl is fished for with nets. The oysters live 
in shoals. If the fishermen be lucky in catching 
the king, they catch the whole shoal. The fleshy 
parts are allowed to rot, and the bone which is 
worth thrice its weight in gold is kept, 

<S. Arrian (a) quotes Megasthenes’ description 
of Palibothra ; (b) repeats the seven-fold division 
ot the body politic, (c) describes elephant catching 
and (d) referring to the story of gold digging 
Ants as big as foxes which are gold diggers not 
for the sake of gold but because by instinct they 
burrow holes and the land is impregnated with 
gold, remarks that Megasthenes here states what 
he had gathered from hearsay. 


The dress worn by the Indians is made of 
cotton. They wear an undergarment of cotton 
reaching below the knee, and also an upper 
garment which they throw partly over their 
shoulders and partly twist in folds round their 
head. There is little doubt that the present day 
Dhoti Is the modern representative of this under¬ 
garment. Mrs. Manning in her work on ancient 
India notes that “in the frescoes on the caves of 
Ajanta , this costume is carefully represented.” 

The wealthy wear earrings of ivory, dye their 
beards and use parasols. They also wear “shoes 
made of white leather, and these are elaborately 
trimmed, whilqgjthe soles are variegated and made 
of great thickness, to make the wearer seem so 
much the taller.” 

10. The people . The Indians are tall and 
slender and of much lighter weight than other 
men, “The animals used by the common sort, for 
riding on are camels , horses and asses , while the 
wealthy use elephants, for it is the elephant which 
in India carries royalty. The conveyance which 
ranks next in honour is the chariot and four. The 
camel ranks third, while to be drawn by a single 
horse is considered no distinction at all.” 

“The people live upon grain, and are tillers of 
the soil ; but we must except the hillmen, who eat 
the flesh of beasts of chase.” 



I. The fallowing is Arrian’s description of 
equipment for war, though he warns us that this 
t$ not to be regarded as the only one in vogue :— 

The foot-soldiers carry a bow made of equal 
length with the man who bears it This they rest 
upon the ground, and pressing against it with their 
left foot thus discharge the arrow, having drawn 
the string far backwards, For the shaft they use 
is little short of being three yards long, and there 
is nothing which can resist an Indian archer’s shot, 
neither shield nor breastplate, nor any stronger 
defence if such there be. In their left hand they 
carry bucklers made of undressecij oxhide, which 
are not so broad as those who carry them, but are 
about as long. Some are equipped with javelins 
instead of bows, but all wear a sword, which is 
broad in the blade , but not longer than three cubits ; 
and this when they engage in close fight (which 
they do with reluctance), they wield with both 
hands, to fetch down a lustier blow. The horsemen 
are equipped with two lances like the lances called 
saunia, and with a shorter buckler than that 
carried by the foot-soldiers. But they do not put 
saddles on their horses, nor do they curb them 
with bits like the bits in use among the Greeks 
or the Kelts, but they, fit on round the extremity 
of the horses mouth a circular piece Of stitched 
raw ox-hide studded with pricks of iron or brass 
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pointing inwards, but not very sharp : if a man is 
rich he usfcs pricks made of ivory, Within the 
horse’s mouth is put an iron prong like a skewer 
to which the reins are attached. When the rider, 
then, pulls the reins, the prong controls the 
horse, and the pricks which are attached to this 
prong goad the mouth, so that it cannot but obey 
the reins. 


Note 

Vincent Smith in his History of Fine Art in India calls 
attention to “a remarkable panel in the Lahore Museum 
(Catal, PI, VII. 3 }, probably of very early date, showing 
two boys of Greek appearance armed with the old Indian 
broadsword , as described by Megasthenes and represented 
in the Bharhut and San chi sculpture s. 3. 





